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Howdy, boys and girls. Here is October 
come again, and I guess you are busy with 
football and school. There will soon be some- 
thing else to think about, too. The other day 
I came across the penglets with their heads to- 
gether over a piece of paper. I looked over 
their shoulders and read, “Blood, sheets, 


chains, bats and cats, doughnuts and candy— 
lots of candy.” 

“My goodness, what is all that?” I asked. 

“We want to have a Halloween party,” ex- 
plained Petunia. “We're writing down the 
things we'll need for food and costumes.” 

“I’m going to be a ghost,” said Peterkin. “I 
have a siren whistle that will make your hair 
stand up and I'll wear a sheet stained with 
blood.” 

“I'll be a witch,” cried Petunia, “and ride 
a broomstick with a black cat and do magic.” 
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Pater Penguin 
Calking 


“Never mind the cat,” I said. “We have 
enough trouble with one pet.” 

“But I have to have a black cat. There is no 
magic in a broomstick without a black cat.” 

“Well, we don’t have a cat and I don’t 
choose to add to this family at the present price 
of milk and fish. Lulu the Lobster eats enough 
for two now. You come to the party as a Jack- 
o-Lantern or something else.” 

It was a couple of days later before I thought 
about the party again. Looking out the kitchen 
window, I saw Petunia crawling under the 
back steps. The queer part was that she 
crawled under and stayed there with only her 
toes sticking out. I opened the window and 
heard strange sounds. Listening as hard as I 
could, I made it out something like this, 

“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 
Yellow toad and monkey’s toe, 
Snake spit and devil’s eye, 
Do this deed or you must die.” 






















I figured that Petunia had stuck to her idea 
of being a witch and was practising magic. 
Under the back steps seemed an odd place to 
do it but maybe she felt more private there. 

Then late that night after we were all asleep, 
another sound came from under those back 
steps, a screech to wake the dead. I rushed 
downstairs followed by the penglets. We heard 
another screech, a hissing and scratching. 
Then a black shadow shot out from under the 
steps, made the back door in one leap and 
darted between us into the house. 

“What's going on here?” I shouted. 

But Petunia was running after the black 
shadow, crying, “Kitty, kitty, poor kitty.” 





“What scared her?’ asked Peterkin. “A 
ghost?” 

“I don’t think so. Let’s look.” So we looked 
and sure enough there under the steps was 
Lulu with her claw through the cat’s basket 
and looking very pleased with herself. 

Then we went to look for Petunia who was 
hunting the cat. 

“Look here!” I said. “I told you we couldn’t 
keep a cat.” 

“It was only borrowed,” Petunia ex- 
plained. “Just to do magic and I guess she 
wasn’t much good at that if she couldn’t keep 
Lulu from pinching her. Or maybe Lulu does 
stronger magic.” 





Story of the Cover 


Jimmy Squirrel was sick of the season. Bright 
blue skies, bah! Blazing leaves, phooey! Plump, 
ripe nuts—nuts! Jim was sick of carrying nuts 
back and forth, back and forth up to the hol- 
low tree storeroom. His mother thought that 
new storeroom was a wonderful find, because 
it was so fine and roomy. But Jimmy thought 
it was terrible. It would never be filled. 

Plod, plod, plod—Jimmy could scarcely 
keep pushing one foot ahead of the other as 
he made his weary trips. 

Suddenly, “Hurrah! Yay, Jimmy!” voices 
broke in on his sad train of thought. Far down 
below, on the playing field, a gang of Boys 
were jumping up and down, pounding one of 
their number happily on the back. And all he 
had been doing, as far as Jim Squirrel could 
see, was running with a great oversized pecan 
nut under his arm. 

Gosh, he could do that, Jim Squirrel 
thought. Those Boys had nothing on him. 

So back and forth ran Jimmy Squirrel, back 
and forth, till that storeroom bulged with 
nuts. And Jimmy Squirrel was a hero indeed! 
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Coming Next Month 


November brings a Story PARADE packed 
brimful with fall and Thanksgiving spirit. 
Tom and Zulie Lloyd, living in the mining 
camp of Trigger at the far end of Colorado 
Gulch, really knew what they were being 
thankful for when Thanksgiving Came on 
Wednesday. Vhe mining camp was almost out 
of supplies; if the freight wagons didn’t get 
through the snowy pass, the people of Trigger 
would be snowbound without food all winter. 
... And Miranda, the heroine of Willa Beall’s 
Come Carnival, was more than thankful when 
she finally found her beautiful red purse and 
learned what had happened to the carnival 
tickets. Miranda had a sad habit of losing mit- 
tens, boots and hankies, but never had she lost 
anything as serious as the carnival tickets... 
The hero of Thanksgiving himself takes a bow 
in The Lame Turkey by Alice Geer Kelsey. 
Michali saves his pet turkey by remembering 
the old tale about the turkey-who-could-think- 
in-seven-languages . . . And there is a story 
everybody will love about Mickey Miggs, the 
kitten who was adopted by a family of mice. 
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HE September sun shone down on 
- the valley. Even at noon, blue 
shadows lay under the great tree. A bear 
lumbered noisily along a creek bank, 
feasting on huckleberries. Birds sang 
from high in the tops of the tulip trees. 
And a groundhog waddled up to the 
door of the Menefees’ cabin. 

In all the long valley this was the only 
cabin, the only cleared spot among the 
huge trees for twenty miles. 

Tuck, the Menefees’ hound dog, sat 
up and growled, and the groundhog 
waddled back into the bushes. Inside the 
cabin the Menefees sat eating. 

“If’n you take the last piece, you'll be 
an old maid sure,” said Granny. 

Seven-year-old Ginnie stared at her 
grandmother, her hand in mid-air over 
the last piece of ash cake. Hastily she put 
her hand back in her lap. 

“Oh no, honey, Granny’s a-fooling. 
Fill up. Supper’s a long way off,” urged 
Mrs. Menefee. 
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By WILLIAM O. STEELE 
Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


Part ONE 


Copyright 1951, by William O. Steele 


‘“Maybe she’s full up for once.” Mr. 
Menefee smiled at his yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed daughter. 

‘Her legs are hollow, I reckon,’’ com- 
mented Granny. “She puts all those vit- 
tles some place.” 

‘‘Maybe her head’s hollow too, like a 
gourd,” said David grinning. ““Gourd- 
head Ginnie!”’ David was two years older 
than his sister and he loved to tease her. 
His brown eyes danced above his freck- 
led cheeks. 

“Hush, David,’ Mrs. Menefee said. 
‘Take the ash bread, should you want 
it, Ginnie!”’ 

Ginnie shook her head, sending her 
straight tow-colored hair flying about 
her face. ‘“‘I don’t aim to be an old maid,” 
she replied firmly. 

“Well, that’s easy mended,” Granny 
said. Reaching over, she broke off a tiny 
piece of the ash cake and left it lying on 
the board, while Ginnie helped herself 
to the larger piece. 
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Then Granny popped 
the smaller bit into her 





own mouth. “I don't 
mind a bit if'n nobody 
comes courting me,’ she 
remarked with a twinkle. 

“And who does Miss 
Ginnie reckon’s going to 
come a-courting her?” 
asked David scornfully. 

Mr. Menefee nodded. 
“David's right. Nobody 
‘round here to come 
sweethearting you.” 

“Oh, some likely young 
man'll come after our 
Ginnie in due time,” said 
Mrs. Menefee. 

Ginnie thought hard 
then. Who would come 
up that valley looking for 
a young lady to wed? Sud- 
denly she began to giggle. She gave 
Granny a mischievous look and began 
to sing. 





“Frog went a-courtin’ and he did ride, 
M-hmm, 

Frog went a-courtin’ and he did ride, 
M-hmm, 

Frog went a-courtin’ and he did ride, 


Sword and pistol by his side, M-hmmm. 


“Rode right up to Miss Ginnie’s door, 
M-hmm, 

Rode right up to Miss Ginnie’s door, 
M-hmm, 

Rode right up to Miss Ginnie’s door, 

Gave three raps and a very loud roar, 


M-hmmm.” 
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“Rode right up to Miss Ginnie’s door,” 


David gave a shout of laughter, and 
the three grown people joined in. Tuck 
came running in and when he heard the 
unaccustomed noise he sat down by the 
hearth and howled mournfully. 

David fell off the bench, he laughed 
so hard. Ginnie buried her crimson face 
in her arms and shook with giggles, and 
Granny wiped tears from her eyes. 

‘Mercy on us,” said Mrs. Menefee, 
holding her side, “I’ve laughed till I got 
a stitch. Such a lot of sillies!’’ 

“Since the cow died, I plumb forgot 
how to laugh,” said Mr. Menefee, and 
at the mention of the cow gloom settled 
over the cabin. All the laughter and 
gaiety vanished in a second. Now all 
their troubles were with them again. 

Mr. Menefee sighed and got up. He 
took his gun from a corner by the hearth 
and went out. 

When the Menefees had moved into 
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she sang and laughed aloud. 


this valley, during the Revolutionary 
War, they had looked forward to a happy 
and prosperous future. But things had 
gone badly from the first. Farming was 
difhcult on the hillsides among the great 
trees. Mr. Menefee could barely raise 
corn to feed his family. This year, a 
blight had ruined most of the corn. The 
cow had died, and game was scarce. 

It was a sad time. Ginnie sat with her 
chin in her hand, staring at her plate. 
What would happen to them? 

Now Granny jumped up briskly and 
began to collect the bowls and spoons. 
Ginnie stood up to help. Something fell 
to the floor with a clatter. 

“Watch out, Ginnie, you’ve dropped 
the knife!’ exclaimed Mrs. Menefee. 

“The knife?” cried Granny. “Law- 
mercy, that means company’s coming! 
And look where the blade’s a-pointing. 
To the south where the trail comes into 
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the valley. Oh, it’s a cer- 


tain sign.” 
Ginnie had heard 
Granny tell stories of 


her girlhood in Virginia. 
Granny knew all about 
company and going a- 
visiting. Why, once she’d 
stayed a whole month at 
a friend’s house, 

Ginnie sighed. She did — 
not hold with all of 
Granny’s sayings and 
signs. But oh, how she 
would love to have this 
one come true. She wished 
they lived in Kentuck 
with neighbors all around, 
with folks to howdy every 
day as they rode by. 

Once her father’s 
brother Daniel had sent 
word that they should come to Ken- 
tuck, and he would help them get a fine 
big farm. But they couldn’t go. 

Granny was too old to walk such a 
long way. It would take a horse to carry 
her and their things clear to Kentuck. 
And there wasn’t any money to buy a 
horse. What few furs and skins her Pap- 
py got he had to trade for powder and 
lead to get meat for their table. There 
wasn't anything left over, ever. 

David got up and went out of the 
cabin door. Granny settled herself in 
her chair. Sally, the baby, woke in her 
crib, and Mrs. Menefee lifted her out 
and gave her to Granny to hold while 
she fetched a bowl of mush for the 
baby’s dinner. 

Ginnie thought about asking Granny 
to tell her a story, but then she had an- 
other idea, and she slipped out of the 
door and went in search of David. She 
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Ginnie wasn’t afraid of bears. 


found him pulling rosin off a pine tree. 

‘David, let’s go up the mountain.” 

‘What for?” asked David. 

“So we can see the company coming 
when they come up the trail.” 

David flung down the ball of rosin he 
had collected. ““That’s just some of 
Granny’s tom-foolery. Ain’t nobody but 
bad luck going to come in this valley,” 
he said sulkily. 

Ginnie knew why David was so or- 
nery. It was because he wanted so bad 
to help his pappy and there wasn’t any 
way for him to do it. In the mountains 
a boy who had no rifle wasn’t good for 
much. 

‘““Maybe so,” said Ginnie, “but I aim 
to be the first one to see him coming.” 

She started off up the-path. Ahead of 
her, the trail wound slowly among the 
dark pines, and the ground was soft with 
layers of pine needles. She and David 
had never been to the top of the moun- 
tain, to the place where the tall trees 
ceased to grow and only scraggly under- 
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growth and blackberry runners covered 
the mountain’s ancient peak. 

David ran ahead of her, then jumped 
on a rock. He pretended he had a rifle 
and sighted down the long barrel. 

“You'd better not go alone. A bear’ll 
get you. Or maybe an Indian.” 

Ginnie walked on. “I reckon Gran- 
ny'd be surprised if'n her company 
turned out to be an old bear,” she gig- 
gled. 

“She'd be a mite put out, too, if it was 
an Indian,” remarked David, running 
ahead again. “Come on, gourd-head 
Ginnie. We got a ways to travel.” 

“I reckon I'll get there same as some 
that has to go jumping around like a 
grasshopper,” replied Ginnie placidly. 

Where the path dipped down to the 
spring, both children stopped to take 
a drink of the icy water which bubbled 
from under a rock. A bird flew up 
among the shadowy trees. Looking after 
it, Ginnie could see the mountain above 
them. It looked so tall and steep. 

If a body should meet a bear on that 
path—but she wasn’t afraid of bears. Not 
in the fall with nuts and berries around 
to keep them fat and friendly. If she was 
to meet a bear, she’d just step aside po- 
litely and let him go by. 

“Come on,’ David called impatiently. 
“Girls are so slow. They ain’t worth 
shooting.” 

Ginnie didn’t answer. She began to 
walk briskly. Let him run and jump for 
all he was worth. He’d be tired before 
she was. 

They climbed steadily. The path was 
even steeper than Ginnie had expected. 
Now the mountain fell away on one 
side and Ginnie kept well back from the 
drop. She hoped that old bear wouldn't 
want her to pass on the outside. 
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They walked on. Now they were on a 
level with the tops of the big trees over 
the spring, and soon they were above 
them. The bright autumn sky was 
dazzling above, and the trees were dark 
green and restless below. 

It gave Ginnie a funny feeling to see 
how many trees there were in the valley. 

She had come up with David now, 
and she could see by the way he walked 
that he was tired. She was short of 
breath herself, but she wasn’t going to 
let him know it. 

‘Let’s rest awhile,” he panted finally, 
leaning against a rock. 

‘Boys are so slow,” 
brushing by him. 

But twenty feet up the path she stop- 
ped and sat down herself. She began to 
pick the robin-run-in-the-grass stickers 
off her linsey dress. ‘I’m a-saving these. 
Granny’s going to make me a salve out 
of them, to take off my freckles.” 

“It'll take a heap for all them freckles 
you got,’ David answered. 

Ginnie fell silent. In a little spell they 
got up and went on again. Presently they 
came to a place where a rock bulged so 
far over the path they had to hold on to 
it as they crept by. The path was crum- 
bly, full of loose rock, and Ginnie slid at 
every step. 

“Oh, David, I’m 
gasped. 

David twisted around to look at her. 
“Well, go on back then! I told you not 
to come.” 

Ginnie bit her lip and kept-on. She 
wouldn't let David think he was smarter 
or braver than she was. She’d show him. 

Soon she was 


sassed Ginnie, 


a-feared,” she 


almost around the 
boulder. Another step and she'd be safe. 
She stretched out one foot, and then it 
happened. A rock rolled beneath her 
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other foot, her hands clutched at the air, 
and she slid over the edge! 

She yelled in surprise and fear and 
grabbed out at anything. Her fingers 
closed over a sapling, her toes dug into 
the mountainside. It was not so steep 
right here, but she knew if she slid a 
yard or so farther, she would go plung- 
ing down, down, into the trees hundreds 
of feet below. 

She had to hang on. Ginnie closed her 
eyes. When she opened them again, Da- 
vid’s face, twisted with fright, stared 
down at her. 

‘Hang on, 
‘Hang on!” 

“Well, I ain’t fixing to let go,” Gin- 
nie thought to herself, and the thought 
gave her courage. 

She began to wiggle her way upward, 
pulling on the sapling, finding a toe- 
hold here and there. Finally she felt 
David's hand on her arm and he helped 
her scramble to safety. 

She sat in the middle of the path, 
holding her arms where she had skinned 
them and getting her breath back. 

“If that don’t take the rag off the 


Ginnie!” he_ shouted. 





“Hang on, Ginnie!” David shouted. 














bush,” said David in disgust. “What 
were you trying to do?” 

Ginnie dusted the front of her dress. 
‘How come you didn’t go get a vine or 
a pole to help me up with?” 

David grinned at her. “I didn’t reckon 
you'd need it,” he answered. “I figured 
you could get up by yourself.” 

He couldn’t quite keep the pride out 
of his voice, and Ginnie knew he was 
proud of her because she hadn't cried, 
because she'd hung on hard and got her- 
self back to the path. 

‘We won’t go that way going down.” 
David pointed. “We can climb over the 
rock and get back on the trail all right.” 

‘“l’m hungry,” Ginnie remarked. “I 
wish we'd brought something to eat.” 

“You don’t think about anything but 
eating. Try some of those berries over 
yonder.” 

He reached out and picked off a hand- 
ful of red berries growing by the trail. 
Ginnie chewed the berries a minute and 
then spit them out. 

“They ain’t got any taste,’ she said 
sorrowfully, ‘‘and they feel terrible.” 

David jumped up. “Looky yonder!” he 
shouted. “Somebody’s coming up the 
valley. See him?” 

Ginnie stared where he pointed, at the 
little moving speck on the trail that led 
into the valley. 

“Company!’’ she breathed. “And I 
figured that knife was just one of Gran- 
ny’s notions!” 

The two children scrambled over the 
boulder like squirrels. In a minute they 
were running down the path. 

Who could it be, coming to their val- 
ley? Who was this person? 

In all the wide world, who could it be? 
(This is Part One of a three-part story 

to be continued next month.) 
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HORACE 
the 


By ELIZABETH IRELAND 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


ORACE was a happy ghost. He 

lived with his father and mother 
in a big old house with lots of creaking 
stairs and windows that rattled. It was 
just right for ghosts. 

Of course, people lived there too—a 
whole family of people—but they all got 
along very well together. The ghosts 
didn’t mind the noise the people made 
daytimes, and the people didn’t mind 
the noise the ghosts made at night. 

There was only one troubie. 

Horace! 

Horace was a_ well-behaved little 
ghost in some ways. He had learned his 
vanishing lessons perfectly. One mo- 
ment he was there and then—whisk!— 
he wasn’t. Sometimes he vanished for his 
family’s visitors at after-midnight tea, 
and they all said they had never seen 
finer vanishing. Besides, he could creak 
doors, and he rattled windows as well as 
a grown-up ghost. 

But he couldn’t moan, and he 
couldn’t groan, and when he tried to 
clank his chain, it jingled! 
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Happy Ghost 





‘What is wrong, Horace?’ his father 
and mother asked him often. “It’s per- 
fectly silly for a bright little ghost like 
you not to moan and groan. What is that 
horrible noise you make?” 

“People call it laughing,’’ Horace 
said. ‘I’m sorry. I just can’t moan and 
groan. I’m too happy! I haven't any- 
thing to moan and groan about!” 

His father and mother would groan 
softly, and float upstairs to talk things 
over. 

Horace wandered around, creaking a 
stair or two and rattling at the second- 
biggest window just for practice. 

Once he laughed. When he did, the 
people upstairs woke up suddenly and 
sat up in their beds and said, “What was 
that?” 

“Oh, dear!” Horace said to himself. 
And he put one hand over his mouth 
and kept it there till daylight to make 
sure he wouldn't laugh again. 

‘“Horace,’”’ his mother said when he 
went upstairs to go to bed that morn- 
ing, “today you must stay up at least till 
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noon. Maybe that will teach you to moan 
and groan.” 

“All right, Mother,’’ Horace said 
cheerfully. He felt a little queer inside, 
though. He had never been up after sun- 
rise in his whole life. 

He floated downstairs very slowly and 
started to haunt the breakfast room. He 
felt ever so jiggly as he peeped inside 
for the first time. How bright it was! 

And it was positively full of people 
laughing and talking and drinking milk 
and orange juice and eating breakfast 
food. 

Horace took a deep breath, stepped 
out beside the kitchen cabinet, and van- 
ished. 

The littlest boy at the breakfast table 
saw him. He gurgled and waved his 
spoon. Horace vanished again beside the 
refrigerator. 

“Funny thing,” the father said, and 
rubbed his eyes. “I could swear the re- 
frigerator door was open just a minute 
ago. But it isn’t.” 
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Horace vanished again behind a win- 
dow curtain. 

‘Mother, there’s a ghost behind the 
curtain,” the next-to-littlest boy said. 

‘Finish your cereal, Tommy, and stop 
trying to fool me,” the mother laughed. 

And after that nobody paid any at- 
tention to Horace! Even when he 
laughed, somebody else laughed too, 
and nobody noticed him. Finally he 
perched‘on top of the refrigerator and 
watched the family finish breakfast. 

Then he went outside. It was queer 
and scary in the bright sunlight with no 
nice comfortable dark, no big hoot owls 
and whippoorwills singing songs that 
Horace loved, and no dogs howling far 
over the hills. But pretty soon he found 
out he was getting used to the daytime 
and the songs of the other birds and all 
the queer daytime sounds. ‘There wasn’t 
a single thing scary about them, once 
you knew what made them. 

He wandered around having a fine 
time, though he did get a bit sleepy. As 
the big grandfather clock struck noon, 
he whisked upstairs and woke up his 
mother. 
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She looked at him anxiously. “Did 
you learn to moan and groan, Horace?” 

Horace shook his head. “No. I found 
out that daylight is just as nice and 
friendly as dark!”’ 

“Oh, dear!” his mother groaned. 
“Well, go to bed, Horace. But what- 
ever you do, don’t laugh! Mother needs 
her sleep. I’ve tossed and turned all 
day.” 

Horace went to his own room, yawn- 
ing. He didn’t laugh but he couldn't 
keep from chuckling a little bit. 

That night his mother and father had 
a ghost visitor to after-midnight tea. 

When she heard Horace laugh, she 
shrieked, ‘““_Dear me! What a horrible 
child! Really, he takes the curl right out 
of my hair. Why don’t you do something 
about that laughing?” 

' “What can we do?” Horace’s mother 
moaned. 

“Shut him in a lighted 
room with lots of people,” 
the visiting ghost snapped. 
“If that does not teach 
him to moan and groan, 
I don’t know what will!” 

“It sounds cruel,” 
Horace’s father said, ‘‘but 
I think we had better try 
hg 

A week later, sure 
enough, Horace’s mother 
marched him downstairs 
and opened the big living 
room door a tiny crack. 

“There!! Inside with 
you! And mind you stay 
at least an hour!” 
Horace didn’t come 
back upstairs for three 
whole hours! 

His mother was walk- 
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ing up and down, wringing her hands, 
when he appeared. 

“Oh, darling, I shouldn’t have done 
it! Forgive me, Horace! Was it so ter- 
rible?”’ 

“IT had a wonderful time, Mother!” 
Horace said. “It was a Halloween Party. 
Everybody was dressed up. There were 
three other ghosts like me, only I think 
they were really people. We played 
games. I won a prize, too. A horn!”’ 

“Ooooh!” his father groaned. ‘““Where 
is it? Did you learn to play it?” 

Horace shook his head. ‘“‘No. I gave 
it to another little ghost who couldn't 
vanish the way I did when we played 
hide-and-seek.”’ 

Horace’s father and mother looked at 
each other and sighed. 

“All right, Horace, go rattle your 
chain for a while,” his mother said, 
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“Daylight’s no scarier than nice, friendly dark.” 











The other ghosts were really people. 


‘and remember, do try not to jingle.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Horace said happily 
and floated off. 

“At least he didn’t bring the horn 
home,” his father said. ‘“That’s one 
thing to be thankful for.” 

Loud jingling sounded from the next 
room. Horace’s father and mother 
groaned, clapped their hands over their 
ears and vanished. | 

But the very next evening something 
happened. Horace and his family woke 
up just at sundown and smelled some- 
thing perfectly delicious! 

“What is that wonderful smell?’ 
Horace asked. 

His mother and father exchanged a 
mysterious smile. 

“It’s ghosts’ favorite food—and that’s 
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all I will tell you now,” his father said. 

And his mother said, “Hurry and put 
on a clean sheet. It looks as if we're go- 
ing to have a party tonight!” 

They floated downstairs in a great 
hurry, and out the hall to the kitchen. 
They stopped by the door. 

In the kitchen ‘Tommy was saying to 
his mother, “But what happens to the 
middle of the doughnuts, Mother?”’ 

His 1nother laughed. ‘““Why, dough- 
nut middles are the favorite food of 
ghosts, ‘Tommy! See that big bowl that 
looks empty? It’s full to the top with 
doughnut middles!”’ 

Horace jiggled up and down excit- 
edly. He had often heard about dough- 
nut middles, but he’d never eaten one. 
He could hardly wait to try them! 
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As soon as the people had taken their 
doughnuts to the dining room, the 
ghosts swished into the kitchen and 
began eating doughnut middles. 

Horace’s mother ate only two dozen, 
because she was on a diet. 

Horace’s father ate four dozen. 

And Horace finished the whole bowl- 
ful! Ummm, were they good! 

But a little while later, when his 
mother and father looked for Horace, 
they couldn’t find him anywhere. He 
wasn’t in the cellar or the attic or the 
garden or downstairs. 

At last they found him curled up in 
bed in his own room. 

“Ooooh,” he said, “I have a pain!” 

“Horace!” his parents beamed. ‘“You 
groaned!” 

“QOOOOoo000000000!” said Hor- 
ace. “It hurts!” 

“Horace!” His parents both hugged 
him. “You moaned, too!” 

“Yes,” Horace said, “because I have a 
pain in my middle. How about some 
spirits of peppermint or something? 
OOOh. OOQVoo00000!”’ 

And ever since, Horace has been able 
to moan and groan beautifully. Even if 
he’s happy, all he has to do is think 
about the time he ate too many dough- 
nut middles. It always works. 

But he still can’t clank his chain! 
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JOKES 
by George 


Here it is October again, boys and 
girls, and that means it’s time to shake 
and tremble. George never could get used 
to Halloween—but a few jokes will al- 
ways help him along. Box 350, Pough- 
heepsie, N. Y. is the place to send them. 


Dap: There’s something wrong with my 
shaving brush. 
Son: That’s funny. It was all right yester- 
day when I painted my bicycle. 
Sharon Lee Heimer 


Betsey Chanler wonders what’s black 
and white and red all over. Bet you got 
it wrong! An embarrassed zebra is Bet- 
sey’s answer. 





Traveling in the West a man met an 
Indian. “What do you eat for break- 
fast?” he asked. 

“Eggs,” replied the Indian. 

Twenty years later the man _ took 
another trip and met the same Indian. 
“How!” said the man. 

“Sunny side up,” replied the Indian. 

Bobby Quackenbush 


Pat: I just got a new job working at the 
Eagle Laundry. 
Nat: Really? I didn’t know they washed 
eagles. 
Robert Haven 
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YARNS OF Wes SEA 


By JAKE KLIMO e Illustrated by JOHN WONSETLER 


. Yes sir, Jimmy, the sea’s a rough 


place for a man to make a living. 
Sometimes hard luck seems to dog the 
wake of a ship, like an old schooner I 
once owned named the Four Winds. 
From the day I bought her I had bad 
luck and it continued right up to the 
day I lost her. Furl your sails and sit 
down while I spin you a yarn about the 
old Four Winds. 

There was nothing much wrong with 
the ship. She was a good sailer, her hull 
was strong and all her gear was in good 
shape, but it seemed that everywhere 
we went we ran afoul of bad luck! If 
there was a storm within fifty miles, the 
Four Winds seemed to draw it like a 
magnet. When we anchored in an open 
roadstead, the anchor would foul, al- 
though every other ship in the harbor 
raised its anchor with ease. 

Once in the Atlantic we were be- 
calmed and ran out of food. Over the 
side, we could see hundreds of fish but 
they wouldn't take our bait. Then we 
sighted another vessel and hoisted dis- 
tress signals. She hove to and we sent 
our longboat over to get food. And 
would you believe it, as the longboat 
was returning, a sudden squall came out 
of nowhere and blew the Four Winds 
miles away! It took us two days to work 
our way back to the longboat, where the 
two men were having a fine time eating 
up the provisions while the crew aboard 
the Four Winds were tightening their 
belts for the want of food. 
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And that’s the way her luck ran. I 
had owned her for about a year when she 
had her final stroke of bad luck. We 
were spanking along the coast of Vene- 
zuela under a full head of sail. It was a 
clear day and the wind was blowing 
strong “flying fish weather” we 
called it. The seas were moderate and 
the schooner was making good time. 

I was standing near the helmsman 
looking aloft and humming softly to my- 
self and thinking that maybe the ship 
had run out of her jinx. Nothing un- 
usual had happened for two months. 

Suddenly the lookout on the fore- 
mast sang out, “Thar she blows, dead 
ahead!” 

I looked forward and saw a large pod 
of whales wallowing on the surface. I 
cautioned the helmsman to steer clear 
of them and broke out the crew to trim 
sail as we altered our course to avoid 
running through them. As we drew 
closer, I could see that they were unu- 
sually large whales, some of them almost 
as long as the schooner! 

We were almost clear of them when 
a huge fellow surfaced directly in front 
of the ship. I shouted to the helmsman, 
‘Hard over, man! Port your helm!” But 
it was too late—we struck that whale 
squarely amidships. The Four Winds 
shuddered and staggered as her bow dug 
into the whale’s side. The whale blew a 
great cloud of air and 
sounded! 

As his great body upended, his tail 


water and 
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flukes flipped, striking the bow of the 
ship. There was a rending of wood and a 
swirl of water as the whale dived, leav- 
ing the bow of the schooner a splintered 
mass. His tail had opened the entire for- 
ward end of the ship, letting the sea rush 
into the gaping hole. 

The schooner began to sink rapidly 
by the head and we had to hurry to get 
the longboat launched. We pulled away 
from the schooner and rested on our 
oars, to watch the Four Winds sink. As 
the forward end of the ship filled with 
water, the stern rose higher and higher 
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in the air until it, too, filled, and with a 
hiss of escaping air the ship sank beneath 
the waves, with all sails set. 

We pulled for the shore and beached 
our longboat before nightfall. ‘The 
natives supplied us with mules and a 
guide and three weeks later we arrived 
at La Guaira where we shipped for 
home. 

We had no trouble during the over- 
land journey and one night the mate 
said to me, “Looks like our hard luck is 
over, Cap’n. I think we left it back there 
with the Four Winds.” 

I think he was right! 








APACHE, WARPATH 


By EDGAR WYATT e Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


‘THERE was peace in Apache Pass. 
The pass was a narrow trail that led 
through the canyons and gorges of the 
wild Chiricahua Mountains. Here, in 
their Wonderland of Rocks, lived the 
Chiricahua Apache Indians. 

Five years before, Cochise, their great 
war chief, had promised the American 
commander at Fort Buchanan that his 
people would live in peace. Now, in 
1861, white men rode safely through 
these mountains. There was no longer 
any danger of a sudden raid by yelling 
savages. Cochise had kept his word. 

Almost every one in the desert coun- 
try had known that Cochise would keep 
his word. 

The Indians said, ‘Cochise never 
speaks with two tongues.” 

White men said, ‘‘Cochise never lies. 
Truth and courage mean more to that 
Indian than his own life.” 

Now the United States Army post at 
Fort Buchanan in southern Arizona had 
an easier time. There were hostile Pinal 
Indians nearby who lived west of the 
fort. But so long as Cochise’s Apaches 
were peaceful, the Army could control 
the Pinals without much trouble. 

But trouble was on its way to Apache 
Pass. It came when young Lieutenant 
George Bascom reported for duty at 
Fort Buchanan. 

Lieutenant Bascom was new to the 
desert. He had never seen an Apache, 
but he was sure that he knew all about 
them. He had read of Indian cruelty and 
torture. He had heard many tales of the 
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Army’s battles with fierce Indian tribes. 
He saw no difference between the Pinals 
and Cochise’s Apaches. “Indians are 
Indians,” he said. ‘““The only good In- 
dian has an army bullet in his heart.” 

One day:a band of Pinals rode boldly 
past the fort. They swooped down on a 
nearby ranch that belonged to a white 
man named John Ward. 

A Pinal Indian boy lived on the ranch 
with Ward. He was the son of a warrior 
who had been killed in battle. Ward’ 
had adopted him, but the Indians swore 
they would rescue the boy and take him 
home to live with his tribe. 

One of the raiders snatched up the 
boy and galloped off. Other Pinals drove 
all Ward’s cattle away. To confuse any- 
one who might chase them, the Indians 
rode far to the east—toward Cochise’s 
country—before they turned toward the 
west and home. 

John Ward tracked the Indians east- 
ward to the San Pedro River. Then he 
hurried to Fort Buchanan. He poured 
out his story to Colonel Pitcairn Mor- 
rison. 

“I want some soldiers,” he shouted. 
“We've got to find Cochise and get back 
the boy and my cattle.” 

“Cochise is not on the warpath,” said 
Colonel Morrison. “The guilty Indians 
must have been Pinals.” 

Ward pounded the colonel’s desk. “I 
tracked them to the San Pedro. That’s 
Cochise country. He’s guilty, I tell you!” 

“I'll send out some soldiers,” said Colo- 
nel Morrison, “but I want no trouble 
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Savage Pinals swooped down on the white man’s ranch. 





with Cochise. We have his word to keep 
the peace—” 

“The word of an Apache!” 

‘The word of Cochise,” said the colo- 
nel, ‘‘is as good as the word of any man 
I ever knew, red or white.” 

He sent an orderly for Lieutenant 
Bascom and for Sergeant Bernard. ‘The 
leather-cheeked sergeant had just rid- 
den in from a long patrol. His bowlegs 
spoke of years in the saddle. 

Lieutenant Bascom strode in. He sa- 
luted and stood stiffly at attention. 

Colonel Morrison told them Ward's 
story. “Lieutenant Bascom, take Ser- 
geant Bernard and twelve troopers. ‘Take 
Antonio along. He’s a Mexican who 
speaks Apache well. Ride to Apache 
Pass. See Cochise and ask him—” 


“Ask him!” snorted Ward. 
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The colonel ignored Ward. “If the 
cattle were driven through Cochise’s 
mountains, he’ll know about it. If he 
knows, he’ll tell you. He has helped us 
before. Good luck, Lieutenant.” 

The little column rode _ toward 
Apache Pass through forests of cactus 
and mesquite. The troopers, veterans of 
countless desert marches, relaxed in 
their saddles. Bascom rode stiff and erect. 
He spoke to Sergeant Bernard only to 
give his orders. He did not speak to his 
troopers at all. 

John Ward rode at Bascom’s stirrup. 
Every night at the campfire, Ward told 
stories of Indian battles arid Apache 
cruelty. Bascom listened eagerly. Some 
of the tales were true. Ward made up 
many of them. 

“All this talk about Cochise and 
peace is silly,” Ward told the young 
lieutenant. ‘““Every Apache is a killer. 
Cochise is as bad as the rest.” 
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“T’ll know how to handle Cochise,” 
said Bascom. 

After four days on the trail the troop- 
ers had left the desert. They climbed 
through steep canyons and camped that 
night high in the mountains. They were 
in the very heart of Cochise’s country. 

“Sergeant,” called Bascom, “‘see that 
a white flag is raised over my tent.” 

They had been in camp just an hour 
when Sergeant Bernard shouted, ‘Here 
he comes! Here’s Cochise!” 

Bascom looked up startled. A few 
yards away were six Apaches. 

“Which one is Cochise?”’ 

“The big Indian in front.” 

So this was the great Cochise! Bas- 
com’s lips curled in contempt. He had 
expected an Indian chief to look like a 
chief. This one wore no paint or 
feathers. Long muscles rippled under his 
copper skin as he advanced with the pan- 
ther tread of the Apache. 

Sergeant Bernard held the tent flap 
aside and motioned for the Indians to 


enter. 
Cochise looked at the white flag. He 
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nodded and went into the tent. The 
other Indians followed and sat in a circle 
on the ground. 

John Ward and Antonio, the inter- 
preter, went in next. Bascom waited a — 
moment. Then he spoke softly to Ser- 
geant Bernard. “Have the men surround 
the tent.” 

The sergeant protested. “Cochise is 
here under the guarantee of your white 
flag. We’re in honor bound to respect 
x” 

‘What is honor to an Apache?” snap- 
ped Bascom. ‘Surround the tent!’’ He 
turned and went inside. 

“Cochise,” said Bascom sternly, ‘‘this 
man has lost his boy and his cattle. You 
or your people have stolen them. You 
will return them at once.” 

As Antonio translated these words, all 
friendliness“ left Cochise’s face. He 
stared at Bascom. 

‘Tell the boy-soldier,” he said, ‘that 











we have been at peace with Americans 
for many harvests. We have not killed. 
We have not stolen. When other Indians 
have done so, we have punished them. 
We will help you now to get back what 
you have lost.” 

Bascom hesitated. He looked at Ward. 
Ward was glaring at the Indian. Bascom 
turned back to Antonio. 

‘Tell Cochise that I say he lies!”’ 

Cochise’s face might have been carved 
from granite. 

“Tell Cochise he is my prisoner!” 

Cochise was on his feet in a single 
bound. His words exploded in the tent 
like bullets. 

“Cochise does not lie!”’ 

He towered over the startled Bascom. 
Now he whirled away and a long knife 
was in his hand. 

“And Cochise is no prisoner!” 

He leaped to the wall of the tent. One 
sweep of the knife split a long gash in 
the canvas. 

He plunged through the torn tent and 
through the ring of soldiers that sur- 
rounded it. 

The first shots of the troopers went 
wild. Cochise ran up the steep hillside. 
A bullet struck his thigh. He ran on. He 
reached the edge of the forest and dis- 
appeared. 

The other Indians leaped out to fol- 
low him. One was quickly shot. One was 
pinned to the ground with a bayonet. 
Three were captured by Bascom’s men. 

That night, deep in the mountains, 
Cochise spoke to a few of his warriors. 
‘“‘We must have white prisoners to trade 
to the American soldiers who have cap- 
tured our people. Attack stagecoaches 
and wagon trains. Remember, kill no 
Americans. Bring me white men—alive.” 

The braves galloped to Apache Pass. 
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When morning came they had three 
prisoners. One of them was well-known 
to Cochise. He was Wallace, a stage 
driver whose route lay through the pass. 

Lieutenant Bascom’s troopers had 
worked all night to fortify their camp. 
Early in the morning there was a shout 
from the guards. 

“Apaches!” 

Led by Cochise, twenty Apache war- 
riors rode out of the forest. They halted 
at the rim of a little mesa that overlooked 
the white man’s camp. 





Today the tall Indian looked every 
inch a chieftain. His body was streaked 
with red, orange and black. Eagle 
feathers sprouted from his headband. 
At his saddle was a rifle and in his hand 
a lance. Mounted on his favorite paint 
pony, he stared down at the camp. 
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There was a sudden movement among 
the Apaches. Wallace, the captured 
stage driver, was shoved forward. 

“Bascom!”’ called Wallace. His voice 
trembled. ‘‘Cochise will trade our lives 
for the Indian prisoners.” 

“Let them go, sir,” begged Sergeant 





Bernard, “or you'll start an Apache war 
that you can’t finish.” 

Bascom was stubborn. “Tell Cochise 
to send back what he has stolen. If he 
doesn’t, I'll hang the Indians!” 

“Cochise is not guilty!’”’ cried Wal- 
lace. ““Let the Indians go! Let them go 
or we'll be killed!” 

“He'll get his Indians,” Bascom 
shouted, “when we get the boy and the 
cattle. Not before!”’ 

In panic, Wallace tried to escape. He 
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ran stumbling down toward the Ameri- 
cans. An Apache brave spurred his pony 
in pursuit. His lariat whistled through 
the air and its noose dropped over the 
fleeing Wallace. 

The Apache whirled his pony. Wal- 
lace was jerked from his feet. His body 
bounced from rock to rock as the gal- 
loping pony dragged him back up the 
hill. At a signal from Cochise the Apa- 
ches dashed away through the woods. In 
a moment, all of them had vanished. 

It was bright moonlight when the In- 
dians reached the secret fortress that 
they called the East Stronghold. Smoke 
signals had been made. Runners had 
been sent to gather all the Chiricahua 
people. 

Cochise stood erect on a_ great 
boulder. Massed about him were his 
warriors. He began to speak quietly. 

“The soldiers at the pass have cap- 
tured some of our people. Two have 
been killed. ‘They will hang the others. 
We have killed the three white prison- 
ers. This is war. 

“My children, this is a war that 
Apaches cannot win. Americans are as 
many as the grains of sand, as the blades 
of grass. No, we cannot win this war.” 

The warriors were silent. Cochise’s 
voice rose on the night. 

“We cannot win, but this I swear: I 
will live and die at war with the white 
men!”’ 

A murmur began among the warriors. 
It became a shout. Soon Apache war- 
cries, not heard in these mountains for 
five years, were ringing through the 
canyons. Cochise stood motionless on 
his boulder, his arms outstretched above 
the yelling, dancing braves. 

In Apache Pass, Bascom’s troopers 
hurried to break camp. They had to 
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leave these mountains before Cochise 
could gather his fighting men. 

As they rode down the trail, they saw 
the Apache smoke signals on the moun- 
tain peaks. At night each man slept with 
his gun. They did not dare to light 
campfires. 

Antonio rode beside Sergeant Bernard 
as they came in sight of Fort Buchan- 
an. “I wonder,” said Antonio, “what the 
good Colonel Morrison will say when 
he learns that Bascom brings him not 
an Indian boy but an Indian war.” 

“I think the lieutenant is wondering 
about that, too,” said Sergeant Bernard. 
“This war will last a long time. We'll 
fight it. And, of course, we'll win it. But 
a lot of people are going to get hurt 
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because Lieutenant Bascom didn’t know 
an honest Indian when he saw one.” 

That was the start of Cochise’s long 
warpath. 

It led him and the great chiefs who 
followed him—Victorio, Nana, Geroni- 
mo and many others—into a hundred 
desert battles. 

Seven years went by before a single 
white man spoke to Cochise and lived to 
tell of it. Twenty-five years of warfare 
passed before the Apaches were finally 
defeated. Most of the men who fought 
this war never heard of Lieutenant Bas- 
com. They never knew that the fighting 
started because a stubborn man would 
not believe that “Cochise loves the truth 
more than his own life.” 



















































































Toast can be prepared in several ways to 
serve as an evening snack, a dessert, or the main 
feature of a bright Sunday breakfast. 

QUEEN’s BREAD 

You'll need white bread, butter and sugar. 

Toast the bread until browned on both 
sides. While the toast is still hot, spread with 
butter and sprinkle with sugar. 


CINNAMON TOAST 

You'll need white bread, butter, sugar and 
cinnamon. 

Add a few dashes of cinnamon to each tea- 
spoon of sugar and mix thoroughly. Toast the 
bread, spread with butter, and sprinkle with 
your cinnamon mixture. 

ORANGE TOAST 

For this you'll need white bread, butter, one 
orange, and brown sugar. 

It is best to prepare orange toast under the 
broiler rather than in a toaster. First peel your 
orange and cut it horizontally into thin round 
slices. ‘Toast the bread on both sides and spread 
with butter. Lay an orange slice on each piece 
of toast and top with brown sugar. 




















Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 





Wuy LEAvEs CHANGE COLOR 


Every autumn, trees like oaks, maples, 
and birches lose their leaves. But be- 
fore the trees become bare, the colors 
of their leaves turn from rich greens to 
beautiful shades of yellow, orange, scar- 
let, purple and brown. Where do these 
wonderful colors come from? 

Some of them are always present in 
the leaves but they are hidden under- 
neath the specks of living green matter. 
This is called chlorophyll (pronounced 
klo-ro-fil). Remove the green coloring 
from most live leaves and they look yel- 
lowish. Put a green leaf in a bottle or 
test tube and cover it with rubbing al- 
cohol. After an hour, the liquid will be 
a brilliant green. Take out the leaf and 
it will be yellowish. 

Of course the green in the leaves of 
forest trees is not removed this way in 
Nature. The green chlorophyll specks 
in leaves need light or they break up 
into colorless bits. Keep a plant in the 
dark for a few days and its leaves turn 
yellowish. Or pin black paper above and 
below a live green leaf. After three days 
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remove it and you'll find a yellow spot 
where the leaf was. 

Leaves also become yellow from lack 
of water. If you do not water a potted 
green plant for a few days, its chloro- 
phyll will disappear and its leaves will 
turn yellow. 

In the fall, although days grow shorter 
and the weather grows colder, sunlight 
still keeps on striking the leaves of trees. 
But the sap which contains water 
stops flowing. No moisture comes into 
the leaves. ‘Their chlorophyll is destroyed 
and then some of their hidden colors be- 
gin to show. Without sap, the leaves die 
and the colors remaining in them 
change. In some trees, the leaves turn 
brilliant red, deep purple, then russet 
brown. Finally the leaves fall and the 
trees are ready for winter. 
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“It’s cold,” said the cricket, 
“my fingers are numb. 
I scarcely can fiddle, 

I scarcely can strum. 
And oh, I’m so sleepy, 
now summer has gone.” 
He dropped his fiddle 


to stifle a yawn. 


“Don’t,” said the field mouse, “‘act so sober. 
You can’t stop yet, when it’s still October.” 





“You can’t stop now,” said his friend, the mouse. 


and closed his eyes. 
“I’ve played so much 
for a chap my size, 

it’s time (he yawned) 
for my winter snooze: 
I hear the creak 

of November’s shoes.” 





Heallowce 


“No?” yawned the cricket, 
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“I’ve played,” said the cricket, 

“for weeks and weeks. ~ 
My fiddle needs fixing, 
it’s full of squeaks. 

My fingers need resting.” a 
He yawned. “Ho, hum... 
I’m quite (yawn) ready... -- 
for winter to come. 

I’ve found me the coziest... 
doziest... 
house...” 
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“You can’t,” said the mouse in a voice of sorrow, ad 

ey 


“you can’t stop fiddling until tomorrow. 7 :- ~w 
ry ~ 
have you forgotten it’s Halloween?” ae. . 


Tune up your fiddle for one last scene... Co 
PAR, 
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“What!” cried the cricket. 
He yawned no more! 
“You should have mentioned 
the fact before. 

Is everyone ready? 

And where’s the score? 
What in the world 

are we waiting for?” 


The cricket fiddled, %,. aw 


the field mouse squeaked, 

the dry weeds twiddled, 

the bare twigs tweaked, 

the hoot owl hooted, ~< 

the cornstalks strummed, b- 

the west wind tooted, 

the fence wires hummed: _ — 
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Oh, what a concert, all night long! a 7 
\\ The fiddle was shrill, and the wind was strong 


oh “Halloween, Halloween, 
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crick, 
crack, 
creak. 
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7 Halloween, Halloween, 

scritch, 

scratch, 
; a ~ > 

cat YF ZY squeak. 




















Dear Story Parade, 


Our Fifth Grade class enjoys the stories 
called “Yarns of the Sea” by Jake Klimo. We 
would like to read a lot more. 

We would like to know whether or not you 
would like some of our stories which we write. 
We would be very pleased if you would accept 
a story or two from our class for THE PENGLET 
PREss. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim Dunlop 


Thanks for writing us that you like Jake 
Klimo’s stories, Jim. He’ll be glad to hear it, 
and so are we. Let us know again what you 
think of the magazine, and that goes for all 
the other fellow-penglets, too. 

Of course we want to read your stories. Send 
us aS Many stories, poems or pictures as you 
can. Remember, if your work is printed you 
get the dandy new certificate making you an 
honorary life member of the staff of THE 
PENGLET PREss. 

Editor Petunia 


THE WITCH OF WITCHANOCO 
By Kathleen Ficklin, age 9 


Once there was a witch named Mimi. Now 
Mimi lived with her black cat Skunko. They 
lived in a witch town named Witchanoco. Mi- 
mi’s eyes were so sharp that they shone like 
fire. Her hair was as straight as sticks. 

One day Mimi said, “It’s almost Halloween 
and we have to go to Virginia. It’s a long way. 
What night should we begin?” 

Skunko answered, “I think we should begin 
when the moon is the brightest: He went to 
the calendar. “The 3lst of October is Hal- 
loween. The moon will be the brightest then. 
Let’s make our plans for the 31st.” 

Mimi and Skunko left Witchanoco on 
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Halloween. “The first thing we should do,” 
said Mimi, “is to go to a Halloween party.” 

Mimi and Skunko went into the first house 
that was all lighted up. They walked right in 
the open door and helped themselves to the 
candy that was on the table. All at once a 
little girl saw them. “Here is a visitor and she 
has a black cat—here kitty, kitty,” she said and 
reached into the cupboard and got a saucer of 
milk. Skunko drank the milk at once. 

Mimi went into the room where the chil- 
dren were playing. They did not know Mimi 
was not invited. It was twelve o'clock when 
they left. ‘They did not know she was a stranger 
until she got on her broom and sailed away. 

Mimi and Skunko went back to Witchanoco 
where she has always talked about her visit to 
Virginia. If you ever go to Witchanoco, be 
sure to go to see Mimi and Skunko. 


THE LITTLE PONY 
By Irene Conrad, age 8 


There was a little pony, 

His name was Dapple Gray. 
I lent him to a lady, 

Who was going far away. 
She rode him to market 

And she gave him some hay, 
Then she brought him to me, 
And we went off to play. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE MOON 
By Barbara Gerson, age 8 


Fred Frog was calling the animals to a meet- 
ing. ““The moon has fallen from the sky,” he 
said. “What should we do? 

A deer said, “Why don’t you kick it back?” 

“An excellent idea,” said Fred. “These legs 
of mine are rather strong.” 

So he got ready, and KICK! There was a 
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loud pop! The big yellow ball was gone and 
Fred Frog was feeling very proud. 

All of a sudden there was a crash and out 
of the bushes came a six-year-old boy. He said, 
“Where is my balloon?” 


SIGHTS ON THE LAST DAY OF 
OCTOBER 
By Chris Olsen, age 9 


Witches ride on their broomsticks high 
Up in the darkened sky. 

Cats howl— 

Dogs prowl. 

A ghost— 

And a cat on the post. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
By Deborah Denia Beadle, age 9 


Skippy, Mippy, Tippy and Toodles were 
four little rabbits who had jolly adventures. 
They ran and skipped through the fields. One 
day they built a cabin near the woods and 
gathered some moss for their beds. 

After all the hard work was done, they went 


out again to seek an adventure. They skipped 
and hopped through the fields. It began to 
grow dark, and they were hungry little rab- 
bits because they had forgotten to take a pic- 
nic-basket. —They went on and on through 
leaves and brambles and piles of hay 

It began to get darker and darker. The little 
rabbits felt lost. Toodles was the littlest, and 
he was afraid and began to cry. Skippy com- 
forted him, saying, “It’s all right, Toodles. 
We'll be safe.” Still, it grew darker and then 
they all began to feel afraid. 

Skippy tried to be brave because he was the 
biggest, and Mippy tried to be brave because 
he was middle-sized. Tippy was about to cry 
but he held back his tears because he was big- 
ger than Toodles. 

“Oh, I do wish we could have the nice fresh 
lettuce and carrots we left in our cabin!” said 
Mippy. 

“I do, too,” said Tippy. 

“And so do I,” said Toodles, and he began 
to cry again. 

But Skippy wasn’t thinking about food; he 
wanted to find his way back to the cabin. 

Tippy said, “It’s about time for Toodles to 
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A RAILROAD SCENE by Bernard Vanden Elzen, age 13 








go to bed—it’s way past his bedtime, isn’t it?” 

“I guess it is past all our bedtimes,” answer- 
ed Mippy, feeling sad. 

Then they all began to feel sad because a 
big wind came and brought a sprinkle of rain. 
The four little rabbits ran pell-mell. Toodles 
stumbled and fell plumb into some brambles, 
so his brothers had to run back to help him. 

The little rabbits were very, very wet. The 
rain kept coming down. The little rabbits kept 
running until they were all out of breath. As 
they stopped to rest, Toodles exclaimed, “Oh! 
I see a light!” 

Skippy, Mippy, and Tippy looked ahead of 
them and saw it too. 

“It must be somebody’s house!” said Mippy. 

Skippy said, ‘““Maybe they'll let us in to get 
warm and dry!” 

“Let’s run and see!” suggested Tippy. 

They all ran up to a nice little house, and 
Skippy knocked politely on the door. They 
waited a few minutes but nobody answered. 


Then Tippy knocked, a little harder, but still 
nobody answered. Mippy knocked even harder 
and, while they stood there waiting, Toodles 
said, “What are we waiting here for?” and he 
stood on his tiptoes and started to open the 
door. 

“Don’t do that—it’s not polite!” his brothers 
all scolded. 

But Toodles pushed the door wide, saying, 
“Why can’t we go into our own cabin?” 

“Our own cabin?” they all exclaimed. 

“Of course!” said Toodles, “Don’t you see 
the firefly we hung by the window before we 
left?” 


THREE LITTLE TURTLES 
By Sandra Ellison, age 10 


Gwendolyn, Gertrude, and Gladys are three 
Green little turtles belonging to me. 

They walk very slowly; the reason I know: 
They carry their houses wherever they go. 





HALLOWEEN by Joan Kurtz, age 12 
(Courtesy of Miss Edith Nichols, New York Board of Education) 














MAKING YOUR OWN FORTUNES 

This is an amusing game, not only for a 
Halloween party but any time that six or more 
of your friends are together. Take as many 
pieces of paper as there are persons playing 
and write their names, one at the top of each 
sheet. Fold back the paper just below the name 
so that no one will be able to read it. Then 
mix the sheets up and distribute them among 
your friends. 

Tell each one to write the word became fol- 
lowed by the name of a career, and then to 
fold back the paper again and pass it to the 
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player on the right. After that they are to write 
and lived in with the name of a place. Next, 
one day he or she met with the name of a fa- 
mous person. Then and said with any remark, 


.and last, the results. Each time anything is 


written the papers are passed along, and when 
they are finished they should be read aloud. 
You are likely to get a fortune like this: Mary 
Smith became a prize fighter and lived in 
Egypt. One day she met President Truman 
and said, “The sky is falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean.” So they both went to the zoo and rode 
the big giraffe. 


PICTURE PUZZLE 
Each of the pictures below represents a different kind of cloth such as corduroy, sateen or 


silk. How many can you guess? 
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Guess each of the words defined below and write the letters on the blanks alongside. Then 
transfer the letters to squares in the pumpkin with corresponding numbers. When you have 


finished you will be able to read a rhyme on the pumpkin shell. 


A night bird — — — 


38 16 36 
A wash-up —- —- — —- 
48 20 55 19 
Large nail —- —- —- —- — 
15 449 8 $ 
Steed — — — — — 


34 32 12 44 40 
Slender —- —- — — 
1 23 17 10 














A snug fit —- —- —- —- — A regulation —- —- —- 
18 43 53 29 30 21 35 39 
Swine —- — — Steep slope —- —- —- — 
7 52 28 45 27 22 37 
The foreleg —- —- —- — A chicken —- —- —- 
477 292 54 41 14 
Kind of cup —- —- — Edge of glass —- —- —- 
6 5 50 33 24 26 
Wickedness —- —- —- A fruit —- —- — 
25 13 51 31 46 11 


















































A CHECKER TRICK 

Lay sixteen checkers on the table in four 
rows of alternate red and black. 

The problem is to make the vertical rows 
all one color, but in doing so you may touch 
only two checkers. Can you figure out how 
this can be done? 


RIDDLES 
1. Why do soldiers hate the month of Feb- 
ruary? 
Why does it cost so much to play baseball? 
Why is a ’fraid cat like a leaky faucet? 
If a small man marries a tall widow, what 
does he become? 
. Who is permitted to sit before the queen 
with his hat on? 
. Why are pigs the most intelligent animals 
in the barnyard? 


~~ 


or 
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THE SPOTTED PONY 


By JANE LIVINGSTON PORTER e Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


It all began when Tuff saw the pony 
one hot summer day. The boy leaned 
his small body against the wire fence 
and watched him rubbing his muzzle 
against the stake. 

“Guess something’s making you itch,” 
said ‘Tuff. The carnival music was very 
loud, but the pony stopped rubbing and 
looked up with sad, dark eyes. Then he 
flicked his tail at some flies on his back. 
“You look sort of unhappy to me,” Tuff 
told him. “And you're so thin your ribs 
stick out.” His voice was friendly, and 
the pony nickered softly. 
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The carnival man came up and said 
to Tuff. “Want to ride him, kid?” Tuff 
wriggled his fingers around in his pocket 
until he found a dime and four pennies, 
and gave them to the man. Then he went 
inside the fence and walked past’ some 
dark, fat little ponies to the spotted one. 
Lots of boys who are twelve are too big 
to ride on ponies, but Tuff was small for 
his age, and the pony was quite large. 

Tuff hopped up on his back. ““What’s 
his name, Mister?” he asked. 

“His name’s Grumpy,” the man 
mumbled. He was a tall, heavy man 
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with a blotchy red face. “He gets off his 
feed a lot and won’t work,” he added. 

Tuff nodded sympathetically and 
clicked to the animal, who walked slow- 
ly around the path and back to his place 
in the pony line. 

Tuff watched the carnival lights as he 
jogged along. The bright-colored air- 
planes sailed higher and higher from 
the ground until the people’s heads went 
around the pole in a dizzy circle. The 
Ferris wheel stood right in the middle 
of the lot, biggest and brightest of all. 
Popcorn and fried potatoes added a 
beautiful warm burnt sort of smell. 

Tuff saw it all as he slid off the back 
of the spotted pony. He rubbed the gray 
nose while he thought. His forehead 
wrinkled up, pushing his eyebrows into 
his floppy red hair. 

“You just wait, old Grump,” he said. 
“I think we'll fix everything up fine.” 

Giving Grump a pat, he started home. 

When he came to the small house at 
the edge of town, the dogs scrambled 
and whimpered as they flew to meet him. 

‘Hi, old Flop and Bill,” he said as he 
punched at them. They knew it was a 
game and bounced away, then jumped 
back and tried to knock him down. They 
all went down in a heap and Tuff was 
laughing when he finally got to his feet. 

‘Hello, Ma,” he said as he banged the 
screen door. His four smaller sisters 
scrambled over him and found his bag 
of popcorn. He climbed the steps to the 


attic and got into bed. Tuff lay there in © 


the dark, thinking. Then he felt a cool, 
wet nose poked into his neck. 

“Hi there, old Bill,” he said, and they 
both settled down to sleep. 

In the morning the carnival didn’t 
look so nice. None of the lights were on, 
and there wasn’t any music. It seemed 
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very quiet. Some of the people were sit- 
ting on the grass, eating their breakfast, 
and in their yard the ponies were chew- 
ing the short dry grass. 

The man with the red face was pour- 
ing water into a wooden tub. It didn’t 
look very clean. 

Tuff slicked his springy hair down 
with his hand, and went over to the 
fence. “Say, Mister,” he began. 

The man turned around and smiled 
a crooked sort of smile. He ambled over 
to the fence. “You the boy who rode 
Grumpy last night?” he asked. 

Tuff gulped and nodded. He started 
to speak, but the man said, “Would you 
like a job this week while the carnival 
is here?”’ 

Tuff’s mouth fell open. He had been 
trying to ask the man if he could work 
for him, and now the man had asked 
him first! 

“I sure would!” said Tuff in a hurry. 
“I know all about ponies, Mister,” he 
added. “We used to have two horses up 
at our place when Pa was there, and my 
brother John has some on his place now. 
I have to deliver papers in the after- 
noon, but I can come down mornings 
and water and feed them and be here 
all evening to help when the people 
come.” 

The big man grinned. “I hope you 
can work as fast-as you can talk,” he said. 

“I can, Mister,”’ said Tuff. And just 
to prove it he climbed the fence as quick 
as a minute. The man laughed out loud 
and took him over to the trailer where 
he lived. The fat woman of the carnival 
was his wife, and Tuff gasped when she 
pushed herself out of the door with a 
basket of clean clothes in front of her. 
She sure was fat! 

Tuff learned all the ponies’ names 
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All three ate in the carnival trailer. 


right off. ‘““They’re all good workers but 
Grumpy,” the man said, pointing with 
his coffee cup. Then he sat down with a 
grunt and watched Tuff work. 

Tuff gave the ponies water and de- 
cided to brush them. He found the 
brushes and started on Grumpy first. 

“I guess no one ever bothered about 
you at all,” he grumbled. “You're full 
of mats and burrs, and there’s sores all 
over you.” Carefully he worked on the 
bony creature, and Grumpy stood still 
with his head quiet. Sometimes he 
turned around and nibbled at the red 
hair as if he were answering Tuff. 

The big man wandered over. “Never 
saw that pony stay still for anyone be- 
fore,” he said. ‘“‘He must like you real 
well.” 

His wife invited Tuff to stay for lunch. 
They ate in the trailer, and the boy 
could hardly breathe, he was wedged 
so tightly between the two grown-ups. 
There were costumes hung at one end, 
bright red and yellow and green, cov- 
ered with bits of sparkling mirrors. At 
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the other end beside the stove was a pile 
of horse blankets. The table and built- 
in benches filled most of the space, and 
a bed let down on top of the table at 
night. Tuff grinned when he thought 
about the fat lady having to climb up 
on the table to get into bed. 

After lunch he walked up the street 
to the Evening News office and got his 
stack of papers. He sat on the curb with 
Charlie White and Jim Edwards while 
they talked and folded papers. When 
they were all tightly packed into their 
bags, Tuff started down the street. Next 
year, if he had the money, he was going 
to buy a bike. Mr. Emerson had prom- 
ised him a longer route just as soon as he 
could handle it. 

At home his little sisters were excited 
about his new job. After supper he put 
on clean jeans and a white shirt and 
went off down the road, whistling. It 
was fine to have extra pay this week. 

He found Grumpy standing beside 
the wire, waiting with his head held out. 
He nickered and sniffed Tuff’s hand. 

The boy laughed. “You want some- 
thing? I'll bring you an apple tomor- 
row!” 

He went through the gate, and Mr. 
Heggerton, the red-faced man, showed 
him where they kept the tickets and the 
money box. 

“But I'll take the money and you can 
take the kids,” he laughed and settled 
into the little squeaky chair. 

Tuff remembered about the sores on 
Grumpy’s back and didn’t make him 
work very much. Tuff liked all the 
ponies, but Grumpy was different. Tuff 
didn’t even know why. “Just like he’s 
my own,” he thought. 

It was a wonderful week, but sud- 
denly it was almost over. On Friday 
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morning, when he reached the pony 
yard, he did not see Grumpy. Then he 
found him standing quietly under a 
tree,enot eating at all. When Tuff ran 
over to him, he turned and nickered, 
but he looked sick. Something began to 
feel queer in Tuff’s stomach. 

He gave water to the other horses, and 
fed them, because by now they had eaten 
all the grass in their field. ‘Then he went 
to Mr. Heggerton. 

“If it’s all right with you, I'll take 
Grump for a little walk,” he said. “I 
know a place by the river where it’s cool 
and there’s specially good grass. Maybe 
that’d make him feel better.” 

The big man nodded. As Tuff led 
Grumpy away, he said to his wife, 
“Never saw that pony act nice to any- 
body before. He sure gets along with the 
kid.” 

The round lady squinted. “Seems to 
me Tuff gets along with the pony, too.” 

The boy led the way down a little 
path that ran between two big oak trees. 
He went very slowly, yet Grumpy 


breathed fast as he followed. A couple 
of times they rested. Finally they 
reached the river. They lay down in the 
deep grass. Tuff pulled up green tufts 
and fed them to the pony, so he wouldn't 
have to move, and then they both dozed 
until it was nearly noon. 

They began walking back to town. 
Tuff said, ““Look, Grump, seems to me 
I'll have to stay with the carnival when 
you leave on Sunday. I can’t think of 
someone else taking care of you.” Just 
then Grumpy reached forward and 
tugged at his shirt. He laughed. ‘See? 
Bet you know what I’m talking about! I 
don’t know how I'll manage it, and may- 
be Ma wouldn’t like it, but we’ve just 
got to figure a way, don’t we, Grump?”’ 

Tuff felt very excited as he washed 
his sweaty face behind the trailer and 
started back to town, cool and happy 
even though it was a terribly hot day. 
Suddenly he stood still. His paper route! 
He couldn’t leave without finding 
someone to take his place. 

When he went into the newspaper 





Tuff hated to leave the paper route. 








office, he looked at Mr. Emerson. “Have 
you heard of any boy who would like a 
paper route?” 

The man stopped and turned around. 
“You're not thinking of leaving us?” he 
said. ‘‘Why, you’ve been our best boy 
since you were old*enough to read the 
street numbers. We couldn’t get along 
without you.” 

When Tuff came out on the curb to 
fold his papers, he felt awful. He didn’t 
talk to Charlie or Bill; he just sat and 
folded his papers in miserable silence. 
As he walked down the street, he tried 
to decide what to do. He didn’t want to 
leave his paper route, or his mother and 
the girls, but he just could not say good- 
by to Grumpy. 

When he arrived at the carnival on 
Saturday, he found Grumpy really sick, 
lying on his side in the shade, panting 
and shaking all over. Mr. Heggerton 
looked redder than usual as he knelt be- 
side the pony. Tuff sat down by his 
head. The sick animal rolled his dark 
eyes up but didn’t even try to move. 

They gave him medicine, and talked 
to him, and Tuff rubbed and rubbed 
him, but he didn’t seem to get better. 

“Gosh, Grump,” whispered Tuff, 
“you've just got to get well!” 

He was ready to go home at dinner- 
time, when Mr. Heggerton stopped him. 
“You eat with us tonight, son,’’ he said, 
his face solemn. “I want to talk to you.” 

After dinner he was silent a moment 
then said, ‘‘Now look, Tuff.‘ About that 
pony.” He jerked his finger toward 
Grumpy. “He's so sick I sort of hate to 
take him along with us, and he won’t be 
any good for work for a long time. He 
never has been much good for riding 
kids, because he’s touchy. Never saw 
him take to anyone like he has to you.” 
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He sat quietly, as if he were thinking. 
“I’ve been wondering for a long time 
about getting rid of him.” 

A great lump began to crawl along 
Tuff’s throat. He felt hot and cold at 
the same time. 

“What I was thinking,” the big man 
went on, ‘“‘was whether you'd want him.” 

Tuff tried to act as though the world 
wasn't standing on its head. 

“As a gift, I mean. Don’t know as 
he'll get well. But if you want to try, 
he’s yours.” 

Tuff gulped a sort of thank-you, and 
rushed over to Grumpy. He took the 
sick pony’s head on his lap and told him 
all about it. 

After the show Mr. Heggerton drove 
Grumpy home to the farmhouse in the 
pony cart. “Good luck!” he said, and 
turned his ponies around. Tuff looked at 
Grumpy. The dogs came out to watch. 





“Gosh, Mother,” Tuff said, 


The boy set a lantern down on the 
floor of the barn. “Okay, pups,” he said. 
“This is Grump and he’s sick now, but 
we'll all have some swell runs together 
when he gets well.” 

In the morning Tuff’s mother was 
surprised, but not too surprised. She 
had learned to expect Tuff to bring 
home any sick cat or dog or bird that he 
found. She tied her apron a bit tighter 
and hustled out to the ancient barn with 
hot water and bottles of dark medicine. 

It seemed a long time before the pony 
began to get better. One day he jerked 
to his knees and stumbled to his feet. 
He swayed but he didn’t fall. Out in the 
sunshine he began to get well. Tuff 
hated to leave him long enough to de- 
liver his papers. When he wasn’t work- 
ing, he sat on the fence. 

“I wish you’d hurry so we can ride 
together,” he said. Grumpy nickered. 
“You're eating an awful lot, too, and 
you'll have to earn your own board and 
keep.” He laughed when the pony trot- 
ted and tossed his mane. 

All at once August was over. The 
nights were cool again, and the leaves 


down along the river began to look 
rusty. A couple of times Tuff rode the 
pony and it didn’t seem to hurt him. 

The first day of school, while Grumpy 
was eating, Tuff began to think. “You 
know, Grump, it’s a long walk to school. 
It might be a good idea to take you along 
just in case I get tired.” He looked 
down at his new shoes and then winked 
at the pony. ““There’s a right nice field 
back of the school, with trees in it, where 
you could sleep until afternoon.” 

He swung up on the pony, and they 
started down the shady lane. 

After school, they rode to the news- 
paper office. ‘Tuff shook hands with Mr. 
Emerson, who grinned. ‘Looks like you 
have an assistant out there,” he said. 

Tuff grinned back. ““You promised me 
a longer route when I could manage it. 
Think I can now.” 

‘“That’s great,” said Mr. Emerson. 

Tuff went out and sat on the curb 
where the other boys were gathering. 

They admired the pony. 

“Crickets, Tuff, he’s swell!’ 

“You bet he is. And he’s working for 
his own keep, too,” Tuff said proudly. 





bending over his sick pony, “Grumpy’s just got to get well.”’ 
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FLYING SAUCERS 


BY LAVADA 


FIGURE A 


Directed SAucER—See Figure A 
Materials: Light cardboard, a rubber band, 
and a pair of scissors. 
To make the saucer cut a circle 3 or 4” in 
diameter out of the cardboard. Cut a 14” slot 
about 2/3 of the distance from the edge of the 


¥ RoOcKET SAUCER—See Figure _ () 
Materials: A milk bottle cap and cover. - 





circle to the center. Place a rubber band in the 
slot and pull forward with your right hand. 
Pull the saucer back with your left hand. Re- 
lease the saucer and watch it fly. Try for dis- 
tance, height and targets. This is a good trick 
to use at a party. 


Straighten pleats out of cover and flatten it 
out. Fold it into four corners. Place cap in 


center. Pull corners out and down rapidly. 


The cap flies up like a rocket. 


any center. Hold two corners and press toward a 
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FIGURE B 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Pictured here is the off-tackle play, 
one of Oklahoma’s key plays, which 
helped make Oklahoma University the 
number-one team in the country last 
season. Starting it with a fake hand-off, 
Quarterback Claude Arnold (Number 
15) used this play to lead his Oklahoma 
team to a close 14 to 13 victory over a 
tough ‘Texas squad. 

In the game at Dallas, Arnold called 
the off-tackle play at least once in each 
quarter, and each time it picked up val- 
uable yardage. More than 75,000 shout- 
ing football fans watched Arnold as he 
craftily faked a hand-off to his left half- 


back. Then Arnold 

whirled about and 
followed his inter- 

ference (Number 82) © 
who blocked out the @ 
Texas left end (53). 
Arnold’s rear was 
protected by _ the 
right halfback and 
the left halfback who 
both stood ready to 
block out any tack- 
lers breaking through 
the right side of the 
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line. The Oklahoma fullback, mean- 
time, rushed ahead of the play to pro- 
tect Arnold on the left side. 

Notice how during this play Arnold 
held his head down and his chin into 
his chest. This kept tacklers from grab- 
bing him around the neck. He also kept 
the ball tucked into his side so it 
wouldn’t be knocked out of his hand. In 
this crouched position he could put 
more power into his drive through the 
line. He could also shake off tacklers 
more easily. As the picture shows, two 
Texas tacklers did get their hands on 
Arnold, but were not able to hold him. 

The success or failure of the play did 
not depend only on Arnold, the ball 
carrier. It depended on every man’s do- 
ing his job and, most important, on 
Frankie Anderson (Number 82), the 
left end. Frankie had to drive the Texas 
end (53) out of the way, or Arnold 
would have been thrown for a loss. 

Not only was the off-tackle play a 
good ground gainer in the Texas game, 
but it confused Oklahoma’s foes in every 
Oklahoma game. By the end of the 1950 
season it had helped to extend the team’s 
unbeaten record to thirty-two games. 
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THE HORSE WHO HAD HIS PICTURE 


IN THE PAPER 
by Phyllis McGinley (Lippincott. $2.00). It’s 
a great pleasure to have another story about 
Joey, the horse who lived upstairs. If possible, 
it’s an even better story, about Joey’s efforts to 
help Mr. Polaski and show Brownie, the Police 
Horse, that he could be a hero, too. 


HOW BIG IS BIG? 
by Herman and Nina Schneider. (Wm. R. 
Scott. $1.75). The authors discuss the universe, 
from stars to atoms, in a way which will be 
helpful to young children and their parents. 
A revised and enlarged edition. 


NICKY’S FOOTBALL TEAM 
by Marion Renick (Scribners. $2). Nicky didn’t 
know there could be any game more fun than 
playing cowboys and bandits, until he discov- 
ered football. Raising money for equipment, 
practicing passes and kicks, rounding up 
enough members for a team, provided Nicky 
with new heroes and new thrills. 


THE 69th GRANDCHILD 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $1.75). 
There’s no age limit on this book. Everyone 
will want to meet the Bright family of Bright 
City, beginning with Grandma and Grandpa 
and ending with Susie Henrietta, the 69th 
grandchild. Everyone of you will wish for a 
family as large and as loving and as gay. 


ANIMAL STORY PARADE 
(Garden City. $1). Draw up your chairs and 
open the covers of a gay new anthology about 
brave and funny animals, from mice to ele- 
phants. Oscar the Seal and other special fa- 
vorites from Story PARADE crowd the pages. 
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PRAIRIE SCHOOL 
by Lois Lenski (Lippincott. $2.75). On the 
Great Plains of South Dakota, big boys like 
Emil Holzhauer and little girls like Fernetta 
Sticklemeyer come to school on horses or by 
truck. But the winter of 1950 was the worst in 
50 years and more than once a blizzard caught 
them unawares. 


STEAMBOAT SOUTH 
by Madye Lee Chastain (Harcourt. $2.25). 
Amy was only twelve when she traveled to Tex- 
as on a paddle-wheeler. She wasn’t exactly 
alone, for she had to help Mrs. Beazy take care 
of her six children. It was lucky Amy had gin- 
ger, as Grandma Beazy said, for the trip was 
full of hazards. 


THE WHITE-TAILED DEER 
by Olga Townsend (Whittlesey House. $2.25). 
If it hadn’t been for the twin fawns, Jim might 
never have stayed long enough at the Crane’s 
camp to learn to hunt and fish. The tantaliz- 
ing smell of pine woods and camp fires drifts 
through every chapter. 


THE STEADFAST HEART 
by Mary Wolfe Thompson (Longmans. $2.50). 
Josephine and Dottie were state wards, half- 
orphans, who came to live with the Bentleys. 
Did their foster-parents want them, or only 
the board-money the state paid? A sensitive 
junior novel. 


ATOMS AT WORK 
by George P. Bischof (Harcourt. $2.25). This 
attractive-looking handbook is called a “pre- 
view of science.” It is planned for the young- 
ster of twelve, or thereabouts, who wants a 
few facts about the atomic world. 
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By FRED D. BERKEBILE 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 


THE Story so Far: As the truck load of 
Foreign Legion soldiers disappeared be- 
yond the sand dunes of the Sahara 
Desert, Hassan picked up a tin box in 
the sand. Was it valuable? Did it con- 


tain money or candies? Hassan’s father 
said that a true son of the desert would 
return the mysterious, locked box to the 
foreign soldiers. But when Hassan tried 
to return the box to a French officer, 
the man accused him of stealing it. 


Part Two 
Hassan stood straight and looked di- 
rectly into the eyes of the angry officer. 
“I found the box in the sand after 
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some soldiers in a Legion truck stopped 
at our tent for a drink of water. I saw 
the box after they left and... .” 

‘“That’s a likely story!’’ The officer 
scowled angrily and reached out to 
grasp Hassan by the shoulder, but the 
boy’s father pushed Hassan to one side 
and stared at the officer. 

“The boy is telling nothing but the 
truth!”’ Hassan noted a hard, dangerous 
quality in his father’s usually soft, 
pleasant voice. 

“I must arrest both you and your 
son,” said the officer firmly as he moved 
back from the angry Arab. He blew a 
shrill blast on a police whistle. Several 
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Legionnaires came running through the 
crowded market place and stood stiffly 
at attention before the officer. 

‘Take this boy and his father to our 
headquarters. They must be thieves. 
They had this valuable tin box, which 
our soldiers reported was stolen from 
their truck somewhere in the desert. 
Take them away!” 

Hassan saw other Arabs crowding for- 
ward. The Jewish salt and grain mer- 
chants, the iron workers and others 
moved about and a low roar of angry 
conversation arose above the usual 
noises of the market place. They were 
angry about the arrest. 
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Hassan looked about for his mother 
and his two sisters, but the bold soldiers 
held his arms and pushed him forward 
through the angry crowd towards a large 
army truck. Hassan thought of the trou- 
blesome box and wished that he had 
never laid eyes on the thing. He glanced 
back and saw his father walking for- 
ward unafraid, as straight and proud as 
a tall eucalyptus tree, between two sol- 
diers. Hassan felt better at once for he 
observed that the soldiers were not 
touching him. 

“Get into the truck quickly,” said one 
of the soldiers. ““Our commander is ex- 
cited about finding the box. Get in 
quickly!” 

As the truck moved away, Hassan 
looked up at his father who was on the 
seat beside him. “Will the soldiers really 
put us in the big stone-walled jail?” 

“Have faith in Allah,” replied his 
father, looking straight before him. 
‘Keep faith and nothing shall harm us.” 

At the Legion 
truck stopped and Hassan and _ his 
father were directed to walk past the 
armed guards who stood straight and 
grim before the entrance. Hassan was 
startled by the long, pointed bayonets 
on the ends of the guards’ rifles. He 
walked close to his father until they 
came into a room where the officer who 


headquarters, the 


had arrested them was talking and wav- 
ing his arms about excitedly. 

‘There's the little rascal who had the 
box!”’ he cried, pointing a finger di- 
rectly at Hassan. 

Another officer was sitting behind a 
large desk, a pleasant, white-haired man. 
He smiled at Hassan and spoke in low, 
gentle tones. 

‘My son, how did you come to find 
this box?” he held up the tin box. 
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Before the boy could reply his father 
stepped forward. “The officer standing 
there has condemned my son as a thief. 
He has condemned him without hear- 
ing his story.” 

The white-haired man spoke again. 
“I’m here to help and protect the peo- 
ple in Morocco. I have no wish to harm 


Legionnaires have made a mistake. I 
apologize for their rudeness. Now I 
would like to know your names. I would 
like to reward you for returning this 
valuable box.” 3 

‘My son’s name is Hassan. My name 
is of no importance.” 

“This box you so kindly returned 





“It is indeed the finest rug in all Morocco,” Hassan assured the Commandant. 


you or your son. Now I would hear your 
son's story.” 

So Hassan told how he had found the 
box after the soldiers had driven away. 
He explained that he had brought the 
box to return it to the rightful owners. 

When he had finished, the Comman- 
dant got up from his chair and held out 
a friendly hand to the two Arabs. ‘““My 
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contains gold medals. A great holiday is 
to be held at Marrakesh and these med- 
als will be given to brave Arabs who 
have faithfully served Allah and this 
great country. It is only fair that you 
should be rewarded.” 

‘My son and I are desert people. We 
want no reward for returning the tin 
box. We have our reward in knowing 
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that we did that which we know to be 
right. Thank you!” 

Hassan’s heart was almost bursting 
with pride as he walked stiffly and proud- 
ly back to the market place with his 
father. They found the two frightened 
girls at their mother’s side. Hassan’s 
father told them what had happened at 
headquarters. Then they tried to find a 
buyer for the fine rug they had woven. 

Many buyers were interested in see- 
ing it, but the price was too high. Trad- 
ers examined it, then shook their heads 
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and walked away to search for cheaper 
ones. 

Hassan saw the white-haired French 
Commandant approach. He feared that 
he might be arrested again, and his heart 
pounded and the hot blood rushed to 
his cheeks. 

“How much for the rug?” the Com- 
mandant asked, laughing at Hassan’s 
red face. 

‘‘My father must state the price,’’ said 
Hassan. “It is indeed the finest in all 
Morocco—there are seven-hundred small 
knots in exactly so much of this fine 
rug.” He measured a section that was 
about an inch square. ““We would have 
made a much finer border on the rug, 
but we need a sewing machine. Someday 
my sisters and I shall earn enough money 
to buy our mother one of those mar- 
velous machines. Why, if we had such a 
machine, we...” 

“Hassan,” interrupted his father, 
“your tongue is as loose as the desert 
sand, and your words are almost as 
plentiful.” He stated the price of the 
rug as he had done so many times. 

The officer held up both hands in pro- 
test. ‘The price is much too high,” he 
said. “Only the governor of Marrakesh 
could afford to buy such a rug.” 

“Then the governor should have it. 
Buy it for him,” suggested Hassan’s 
father. “It is woven very finely except 
that the border is not quite complete.” 

‘Why do you insist upon such a high 
price?” 

“So that we will have enough francs 
to buy Mother a sewing machine,” in- 
terrupted Hassan. “Then we can make 
better rugs.” 

The officer pushed his kepi far back 
on his white hair. He seemed to be 
thinking very hard. Several times he 
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examined the beautiful rug lying be- 
fore him. Once he squatted down and 
felt over the finely woven wool. Finally 
he stood up with an air of decision. 

“Your suggestion that I buy this rug 
for the Governor of Marrakesh is indeed 
a good one. I’m certain that he will find 
the weaving the best in all Morocco.” 
He reached for his purse, then paused 
and looked sharply at Hassan and his 
father. ‘Because the rug is for the Gov- 
ernor, perhaps you will take less. He is 
a great man, you know.” 

Hassan saw that his father was amused 
at the officer’s suggestion. 

“We know that the Governor is a 
great man in Morocco,” he said, “but 
may I point out that, likewise, the rug 
before you is a great rug. It is one of the 
very best. You must know that Hassan 
here, his sisters, and his patient mother 
have spent long and tedious hours weav- 
ing this fine rug. No, we will take no 
less than the stated price.” 

The officer hesitated a moment longer, 
then drew out his purse and slowly 
counted out the money. 

“Here’s the money for the rug—and 
here are some extra francs for Hassan 
and his sisters. Use this extra money to 
buy bonbons or trinkets,” he said to 
Hassan. 

As soon as they had delivered the 
rug, Hassan and his father hurried back 
through the noisy crowd of traders. They 
found the mother and the two sisters ex- 
amining one of the bright new sewing 
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machines. Hassan watched their happy 
faces while) his father bought and paid 
for one of the machines. Hassan’s father 
was proud and happy too as he presented 
the machine to the mother. 

“This is'for you, ‘Guard it carefully 
while Hassan buys some mirrors and 
bonbons for his ‘sisters. Tomorrow we 
return home.” |. 

Several days ater, after-the family 
was back atitheir home, a courier rode 
up to their tent. He exchanged greetings 
with Hassan’s father and handed him a 
letter and a;papet-wrapped parcel. “The 
great Governor of Marrakesh sends you 
this letter of thanks., He also asks that 
you weave another rug exactly like the 
one the French officer bought for him.” 

The parcel was addressed to both 
Hassan and his father. The boy hastily 
tore the brown paper from the package. 

“Father,” he ‘exclaimed, “here’s that 
old tin box, again!” He lifted the bright 
tin lid and gasped, ‘‘Medals—two shin- 
ing gold medals. with beautiful ribbons!” 

The courier leaned down from his 
horse and turned overt the medals. “The 
engraving ‘reads,}“To the Free and the 
Brave.’ The decotations are for you and 
your father. The governor sent them.” 

Hassan pinned dne of the heavy, be- 
ribboned medals on /his father’s jellaba. 
He stood proudly while his father pin- - 
ned the secondimedal,over his heart. 

Their new gold medals glinted bright- 
ly in the setting;sun as the two Arabs 
faced each other, ‘They stood motion- 
less until the galloping courier disap- 
peared far out across the desert. Then 
Hassan picked up the tin box and put 
it beside the sewing machine and the 
bonbons. |, j {hi | 

“The tin boxiwe tan keep to put our 
medals in,” he said and smiled happily. 
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When Champie Sings 








When Champie sings, | must confess, 

It stirs up such an awful mess, 

We all go crazy, more or less, } 
When Champie sings. x 











His low notes rumble, snort and groan, 
And when he hits his highest tone, 
You're scared he'll split his funny bone, 


When Champie sings. 


The wind begins to whistle low, 
Our squeaky windmill starts to go 
And roosters stretch their necks and crow 


When Champie sings.... 


The cook forgets herself and dares 
To polka down the cellar stairs, 
It's awful how she puts on airs, 


When Champie sings. 


Ladies proper, stiff and neat . 
Go crazy when they reach our street, A& 
They simply can't control their feet, 
When Champie sings. 


It's different when he says, “Good-night," 
And someone takes away his light, 


And he's alone and out of sight, 


‘Cause then he sings ) 


So very lonesome, sad and deep, 





His parents wring their hands and weep, 
When Champie sings himself to sleep— 
To sleep. 


Verses by FRANCES WETMORE » Illustrations by ALICE ROVINSKY 








Here is a big library of charming little books 













for very young readers. Tell-a-Tales are 
hard-covered, bright little books, illustrated in 


brilliant full color throughout. 
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THE TRUCK THAT STOPPED HULLABALOO BENNY THE BUS 
AT VILLAGE SMALL WILLY WOO FARMER JOHN 
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LITTLE TWEET DODO CRADLE RHYMES 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434,” x 61/4”. 









Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
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for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 
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Give some friend a thrill 
with a subscription to 
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Witches’ haunts, and elfin dells, 


Ny 


{ 


Tales of strange and magic spells, | 


Boys and girls, and horses, too, 
Dogs, and creatures from the zoo, 
All of these he will discover 
Waiting for him ‘neath the cover. 


Make friends glad this easy way. 





Send in the blank below today. 


Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send ORDER NOW 
$7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 








